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The AK: eviewing Stand 


The code duello was long an integral part of the 
gentlemanly tradition in Virginia. Among nationally 
famous duels involving Virginians were those between 
Virginia Congressman William I. Lewis, of Virginia, 
and Colonel Thomas H. Cushing, between William 
H. Crawford and General John Clark in 1806 and 
between Henry Clay and John Randolph of Roanoke 
in 1826. What Don C. Seitz calls 
“the last American duel of any note” 
was fought between Richard F. 
Beirne, editor of the Richmond Szate, 
and Colonel William C. Elam, edi- 
tor of the Richmond Whig, who met 
near Waynesboro in 1883. Curtis 
Carroll Davis, of Baltimore, has writ- 
ten for us the story of a more farci- 
cal encounter, Virginia’s next-to-last 
duel and one that led to the end 
of all duelling in the state and 
nation. 

Historian Alexander G. Gilliam, Jr., has provided 
the story of a poignant but adventurous career, that 
of the English-born artist William James Hubard, 
who married a Gloucester County girl against her 
family’s wishes, lived much of his life in Virginia 
and finally died from an explosion while experiment- 
ing with powder compounds for the Confederacy in 
1862. A self-portrait, now in the Valentine Museum, 
is shown at the right. 

Mrs. Lula P. Givens, of Christiansburg, will prob- 
ably wake nostalgia in many readers with her recollec- 
tions of childhood on an unmechanized Giles County 
farm about 40 years ago when, as a little girl, she 
carried water to the men working in the hot fields, 


nursed sick lambs and drove the cows home from 
the pasture field. 

Jerry W. Knudson, of Charlottesville, brings to 
light a little-known aspect of Simén Bolivar’s rise to 
power in South America. The Liberator sent his 
orphaned nephew to be educated in the land of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, first to Germantown Academy 
in Pennsylvania and then to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

So few early Americans of his- 
torical importance kept intimate dia- 
ries that the one written in cipher 
by William Byrd II [1674-1744], 
of “Westover”, is of unique signifi- 
cance to our understanding of plan- 
tation and town life of the period 
in Virginia. Although much of it 
makes repetitious and tedious gen- 
eral reading, as the source for cer- 
tain aspects of early 18th cen- 
tury living, it is unexcelled. From the first entry of 
February 6, 1709, in which he mentions that he 
“ate chocolate for breakfast,” Byrd rarely neglected 
to note what he ate every day. The last entry in the 
diaries so far known to exist is that for August 31, 
1741 and in it he mentions that he “wrote letters 
till dinner when Doctor Monger came and I ate a 
fish.” 

Cecil D. Eby, of the English Department at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, has investigated a curious 
example of journalistic perversion of history for the 
sake of propaganda and of the persistence of a par- 
ticular John Brown legend which he analyzes and 
clarifies in his article. 
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THE SMALL BANG 


L. was the next-to-last duel in Vir- 
ginia. It led to the end of all duel- 
ling in Virginia and in the nation at 
large. Since the code duello is the 
most theatrical single aspect of human 
intercourse and since, in the popular 
imagination, Southerners personify 
that code, this affair of honor becomes 
by definition, an event of some sig- 
nificance. 

It occured in July, 1882, back in 
the bitter post-Reconstruction period. 
Yet its story has never been fully told. 
Now that the private papers of one 
of the participants have been explored, 


AT BANGS 


The Wise family had such a penchant for 
duelling that it was poetic justice when 
one of them helped put an end to the practice. 


by Curtis Carroll Davis 


for the first time in seventy-nine years 
it can be. No one should be surprised 
that the participants were lawyers and 
opposite-camp politicians. They were 
also of different denominations and 
hailed from opposite ends of the Old 
Dominion. Who were they? 

The westerner was John Stuart 
Crockett, a Presbyterian, born in 1852 
at Crockett’s Cove, Wythe County, 
being the fourth generation from im- 
migrant Samuel Crockett, whose son 
John first settled the Cove area. Croc- 
kett attended the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1871, earning a Certificate of 


Criticism of his 
father, Henry 
A. Wise, incited 
the son to shoot 
journalist Pol- 
lard in 1867. 


Distinction for his studies in consti- 
tutional and international law. Re- 
turning to Wythe County to practice, 
he married the former Elizabeth Boyd, 
by whom he had three sons, all of 
whom became officers in the United 
States Army. Crockett developed into 
a successful lawyer, a leader of the 
local Democratic Party, and Common- 
wealth’s Attorney for Wythe. He was 
six feet tall, of slender build, prompt 
to resent an insult. 

The easterner was John Sergeant 
Wise, an Episcopalian, born in 1846 
at the American Legation, Rio de Ja- 
nerio, where his father, Henry Alex- 
ander Wise, was Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Brazil. Reared in Acco- 
mack County, young Wise entered 
the Virginia Military Institute, where 
he was soon caught up by the war and 
served all through it. Afterwards he 
took bachelor and law degrees at the 
University (1865-1867), married 
Evelyn Douglas of Nashville—by 
whom he was in process of having 
what he termed his “baseball team” 
of seven sons and two daughters—and 
hung out his shingle at Richmond. 
Only three months before the duel 
he had been appointed by President 
Arthur to the post of U. S. District 
Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Virginia and currently was campaign- 
ing for election to Congress on the 
Readjuster, later Republican, Party 
platform. He stood five feet, eight 
inches and already was inclining to 
that portliness which would mark him 
throughout his career. 
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Both men knew that, since one of © 
them was a State official, their affair 
of honor was indictable under Article 
3, Chapter 69, of the General Assem- 
bly’s Act To Suppress Duelling in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, effective 
May Ist this very year. Both chose to 
dismiss the fact as a niggling detail. 
Crockett was noted for a high temper 
and articulate tongue. So was Wise. 
And since it is Wise’s papers which 
make our story possible, that story, 
while an inside one, will also be one- 
sided. 

The first Wise had settled on the 
Eastern Shore in 1635, and down the 
line his successors had acted out their 
role of being to the manor born. Our 
District Attorney did more than pas- 
sively inherit a tradition. An avid gen- 
ealogist, he danced ‘round his family 
tree with all the single-minded en- 
thusiasm of those New England An- 
glicans jigging ‘round their Maypole 
His maternal great-grandfather, John 
Cropper, who commanded the 11th 
Virginia Regiment during the Revolu- 
tion, had once gone after an acquain- 
tance with a knife because the churl 
had spoken too lightheartedly of Gen- 
eral Washington. In 1798 the fifth 
John Wise had challenged Thomas 
Jefferson to a duel. Our D. A.’s father 
had fought a duel, served as second 
in another, and issued challenges for 
two more. His older brother Jennings, 
diplomat, editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer, though seemingly demure 
as a vicar, had sailed blithely through 
eight duels in less than two years. 


From his ripe Continental exper- 
ience Jennings taught his little brother 
to become adept with the foils. Johnny 
taught himself how to shoot by draw- 
ing the outline of a man on the family 
garden wall, then wheeling and firing 
at it by the hour with a trusty horse 
pistol. At age twelve he abruptly dis- 
covered he was a better shot than 
Jennings. He had another advantage: 
he was ambidextrous. He could shoot 
well with either hand but better with 
his left. In an article he wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post in June, 1906, 
entitled “The Fire-Eaters: ‘Gentle- 
men’s Battles’ under the Code of Hon- 
or,” Wise would admit that, as a 
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As a University 
of Virginia grad- 
uate in 1867, 
John S. Wise 
was’ already 


“rampant on 
duels.” 


young man, he had always been “ram- 
pant on duels. They could not come 


fast enough to satisfy me. I simply de-. 


voured every book I could lay hands 
on containing accounts of dueling.” 

When just a few months out of the 
University, he and a cousin had taken 
the cars to Baltimore and there as a 
joint enterprise shot the Virginia 
journalist Edward A. Pollard for what 
they deemed his overly acerb vocabu- 
lary with regard to their pa (by now 
ex-Governor Wise). The affair orig- 
inated in the recent appearance of Pol- 
lard’s book, Lee and His Lieutenants 
and the resultant “recontre” became 
front page news in the Richmond 
Daily Whig on Nevember 16th, 18th, 
and 21st, 1867. Bail for the boys was 
a thumping $3,000 apiece. 

Five thousand was the amount of 
bond he and George Ben Johnston, 
M.D., were each put under at Rich- 
mond after the lawyer had challenged 
the physician. Wise, proposed for 
membership in the new Westmore- 
land Club, presently learned through 
the grapevine that fifteen members 
had blackballed him on the score of 
his Readjuster politics. Thereupon he 
denounced all fifteen on the stump 


and in the press. He individually in- 
sulted two, with special attention to 
Dr. Johnston, great-nephew to the 
General. Before he finally surrendered 
at the Third District police station, 
Wise had seen fit to go into hiding 
disguised so skillfully as a Jewish ped- 
dler, complete with dark goggles and 
linen duster,that even his eight-year- 
old son Hugh failed to recognize him. 
His lieutenant in the Light Infantry 
Blues (of which Wise was captain), 
Thomas Nelson Page, served as his 
attorney. 

Two years passed. The code duello 
was once again to make news. 

The affair began—as Wise recalled 
it, years later—in early June, 1882. In 
Wytheville on business, he was chat- 
ting genially at the hotel there with 
John S. Crockett and some other ac- 
quaintances of the opposition, Dem- 
ocratic Party. A saying attributed to 
the late Frank Blair (by whom Wise 
probably meant Francis P. Blair, Jr., 
Republican Senator from Missouri) 
was being made much of by the Dem- 
ocrats: “Honor will not buy a break- 
fast.” Wise opined there was too much 
sentimentality going around on the 
subject of debts and indebtedness. 
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Telling a man, “I’d rather owe you, 
all my life, than cheat you out of a 
cent” seemed to him, said Wise, a 
poor way of regularizing a debt. 
There was no special dissent and 
shortly the gathering broke up. 

A few weeks later, as he was pre- 
paring to strike out for southwest 
Virginia to inaugurate his campaign 
for Congressman at Large, an old 
friend, Colonel W. W. Gordon, 
dropped by his Richmond home with 
a piece of news. He’d just returned 
from a session of the Court of Appeals 
at Wytheville, said the Colonel. 
There he had been tipped by Robert 
Crockett to inform Wise that John S. 
Crockett was spreading the report that 
the Richmonder, during their conver- 
sation of some time back, had in sub- 
stance certified the low concept of 
honor reflected in the Blair maxim. 

About July 10th Wise was orating 
in Newbern, Pulaski County, and by 
the succeeding Saturday had worked 
his way down to Marion in Smythe 
County. After unloading his local 
speech quota he was walking along the 
street the following Monday, July 
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As District At- 
torney, Wise 
risked his polit- 
ical career rath- 
er than give up 
duelling. 


17th, when he spotted John S. Croc- 
kett taking it easy on the hotel porch. 
Striding up to the other lawyer, Wise 
repeated what had been told him, and 
inquired if this fairly represented his 
utterances? 

Crockett retorted that it did not. He 
went into detail as to what he had 
said. After a minute or two Wise in- 
terrupted him. “Well, sir, I’ve heard 
enough to satisfy me that whatever 
you said, you lied.” With which he 
gave the younger man the back of 
his hand across the face so eloquently 
it nearly knocked Crockett out of his 
chair. (A Richmond Whig dispatch 
telegraphed from Marion on July 19th 
elaborated the single blow, as recalled 
by Wise, into a revelation “that Cap- 
tain Wise gave him three Sullivanian 
licks direct from the shoulder, and 
came out of the difficulty without a 
scratch.”)) Struggling from his seat, 
Crockett went for Wise. Persons near- 
by intervened. Both battlers were ar- 
rested, haled before a Justice of the 
Peace, and fined $2.50 apiece for 
scuffing on a tavern porch. That 
same night Wise departed for Bristol. 


From Bristol he made speeches 
through Scott, Lee, and the “back 
Counties” and wound up a week later 
at the Colonnade Hotel, Abingdon. 
There at 9:15 A.M., Monday, July 
24th, just as he was ready to go forth 
and orate, he was handed a missive 
from J. Stuart Crockett, cousin to his 
adversary. The two-sentence note ad- 
vised that Mr. Crockett, having 
reached town last night from Wythe- 
ville with a “communication. . .of a 
private nature” for him, respectfully 
requested an interview “at such early 
time and place as you may designate.” 
At 9:35 A.M. Wise was perusing the 
following epistle. Dated Wytheville, 
July 23rd, it came in a shouting- 
yellow envelope and was just one 
sentence lengthier than its predeces- 
sor: 


Sir 

In view of your conduct at 
Marion on Monday last I de- 
mand at your hands the satis- 
faction due from one gentleman 
to another. 

You will therefore please des- 
ignate the time & place where 
we may meet. 

This will be handed you by 
my friend Mr. Jno Stuart Croc- 
kett who is authorized to act for 
me. 


Respectfully 
Jno. S. Crockett 


At once the machinery of the code 
duello began to whir. For his second 
Wise brought in a fellow cadet from 
the V.M.I., a chap who had fought 
alongside him at New Market and at- 
tended the University the same years 
as he—George William Ward, Jr., at- 
torney, judge, editor of the Abingdon 
Virginian. For his physican he reached 
all the way to Richmond for Lewis 
Wheat. He borrowed pistols from 
Alex Holladay, a professor at the Ab- 
ingdon school. Crockett’s second was 
his cousin; his physician was R. E. 
Moore of Wytheville. Shortly after 
dawn July 25th, 1882, four counties 
northeast, the duel took place. 

“Was staged” might be apter. For 
this latest rencontre of two human 
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beings bent on demolishing one anoth- 
er as punctiliously as possible emerged 
a very human parody on humankind. 
We have a primary source in George 
Ward’s three-page “Memo,” jotted 
down on the spot at 6 A.M. the same 
day. Wise inserted his own interpreta- 
tion into Chapter XVIII of his ro- 
mance about the Reconstruction in 
Virginia, The Lion’s Skin: An His- 
torical Novel and a Novel History 
(1905). Therein the author—whose 
duelling hero, “Powhatan Carring- 
ton,” is Wise himself—employs the 
word, “farce.” 


At 4:20 A.M. Wise, Ward, and 


Charles Willson Peale’s por- 

trait of John Cropper, a 

maternal great grandfather 

who had defended the honor 
of Washington. 
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Dr. Wheat stepped down from the 
east-bound train at Christiansburg, 
Montgomery County, and took the 
road northwest toward Yellow Sulphur 
Springs. After proceeding three-quar- 
ters of a mile, they clambered over a 
fence on the right-hand side and 
walked to a high point of ground. 
Here they were met by Stuart 
Crockett. 

The other principal was nearby. 
Also present to relish the action were 
—according to the Richmond State’s is- 
sues for July 25th and 26th—a good 
half dozen cohorts of either party in- 
cluding Governor Cameron’s secretary, 


J. M. Browning, and Major Ballard 
of the Whig. A special dispatch from 
Christiansburg to the Baltimore Sun 
pointed out that Wise “is regarded as 
a splendid marksman, both with pistol 
and fowling piece.” 

Stuart Crockett and Ward now pro- 
ceeded to select the site. They picked 
a spot two hundred yards farther on, 
at the edge of a woods on a natural 
plateau in a tiny vale. The two physi- 
cians took their place on the slope of 
the hill, twenty or thirty feet away. 
The general area was perhaps a quar- 
er of a mile from a depot stop on the 
A.M. & O. Railroad known as Bangs. 
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Wise fought his last duel with 
John Stuart Crockett, shown 
with nephew, J. C. Wood, left. 


Ward won the toss, and accordingly 
chose the point where his man should 
stand. The distance to be stepped off 
was fixed at ten paces. Stuart Crockett 
won the word, i.e., the right to call 
the commands. Both seconds now re- 
treated. Both principals, in position, 
elevated their weapon arms. 

At that instant Stuart Crockett 
noted that Wise had raised his left 
arm. He strode over to Ward, and 
whispered. Ward, if he had ever 
known, had forgotten that his man 
was a better left-hand shot, and had 
signed the terms of the cartel on 
the more customary right-hand basis. 
Moreover a left-hand stance exposed 
his principal’s heart. Horrified, Ward 
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scurried into the fire area and ex- 
plained the situation. 

“Damn the cartel!” Wise fumed. “I 
never heard of it before. Don’t you 
know I am very left-handed?” 

Ward murmured that the entire set- 
up might be a trick. Why not let him 
formally withdraw them? 

“Not much!” hissed Wise. “T’ll 
chance him this way.” 

Ward withdrew. Wise shifted his 
pistol to his right hand. Stuart Crock- 
ett commenced the count. 

“One!” “Tw—!” Before the com- 
mand left his lips, just as the sun was 
rising, Crockett and Wise fired almost 
simultaneously. 


Both missed. 


Promptly the seconds moved to- 
ward their principals to reload for 
them. Across the serene early-morn- 
ing air carried the voice of John S. 
Crockett, muttering to his cousin. The 
voice said: “This is all damn foolish- 


ness.” 


Reloading the weapons, Ward and 
Stuart Crockett gave them back. Just 
as John S. Crockett accepted his, it 
went off in his hand, right across the 
line of fire. Fortunately the shot was 
high. Turning toward Wise, his op- 
ponent bowed slightly and said, “Mr. 
Wise, you must excuse me.” 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” the other 
replied—to both Crocketts. Wise “was 
hopping mad by this time” for having 
missed. He now determined to let his 
adversary open the second exchange 
and miss, then take him down at 
leisure. Laying his pistol on the 
ground, Wise waited. 

With Crockett’s weapon reloaded, 
the principals resumed position. Just 
as Stuart Crockett was about to give 
the word, Wise turned to both seconds 
and remarked, “Gentlemen, don’t you 
think you had better stand back a 
little? You are very near the line of 
fire.” The pair acquiesced. 

Down the hill Dr. Moore, who had 
never served at an affair of honor, was 
fidgeting. At last he turned to Wheat 
and exclaimed, “Doctor, for God’s sake 
is there nothing we can do to stop this 
thing?” But Dr. Wheat, who had at- 
tended several such sessions, was en- 
joying himself. 

“One!” intoned Stuart Crockett. 
John S. Crockett fired. He missed. 

Wise, confident he’d failed the first 
exchange only because of right-hand 
awkwardness, was resolved not to fail 
again. He took dead aim. 

“Two!” Wise pulled the trigger. 
The hammer clicked tonelessly. Pray- 
ing it would still go off within the 
time limit, he held his aim. Nothing 
happened. 

In disgust Wise slowly pointed his 
weapon upwards. Looking at Ward he 
said, “My pistol has failed to dis- 
charge.” 

At once Stuart Crockett moved to- 
ward the other principal to reload his 
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weapon. As he did so, John S. Croc~ 
kett left his position—in violation of 
cartel, which decreed that seconds 
must advise principals when to leave— 
and took a step or two toward his 
cousin. He whispered something to 
him. 

Thereupon Stuart Crockett turned 
to Ward and announced, “Gentlemen, 
we are satisfied.” Ward looked toward 
his principal. 

Wise, still in position, was sur- 
prised and chagrined. As he explained 
his feelings in The Lion’s Skin: “It 
was contrary to every rule of the duel- 
lo, by which, when a man who has 
received a blow challenges, he must 
continue to fire until he or his adver- 
sary is disabled.” 

Masking his contempt, the Rich- 
monder addressed Stuart Crockett. 
Raising his hand to his hat, he bowed 
and said, “Very well, Sir, if your prin- 
cipal is satishied, I bid you good morn- 
ing.” Turning on his heel, he stalked 
away. No arrests were made (no “ev- 
idence”), and Wise campaigned that 
night as usual. The small bang at 
Bangs was over. 

This is how it led to the end of 
duelling in Virginia. . . 

Shortly after the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1885 Crockett, who was hav- 
ing marital troubles and drinking too 
much, left his family and headed 
West. Settling at Seattle, he practiced 
law there until January, 1904, when 
failing health necessitated his being 
brought home. In March he died of 
throat cancer at Wytheville and was 
buried in the family graveyard at 
Crockett’s Cove. His brick home still 
stands. 

“He was’—as Frank H. Terry in- 
formed Wise from Wytheville on 
March 19th, 1904—“a bright fellow; 
a strong man mentally, but exceed- 
ingly weak in many other respects. . .” 
Terry, editor of the Wytheville Dis- 
patch in the 1880s and ‘90s and son 
to the Confederate brigadier, had 
written Wise first on March 12th. He 
stated that Crockett’s recent death 
had prompted him to work up an ar- 
ticle on the duel and he hoped for 
Wise’s version. From his Manhattan 
law offices Wise replied in detail two 
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days later, forwarding George Ward's 
“Memo” along with his own recol- 
lections. 

“I believe this was,” Wise told 
Terry, “as you say, about the end of 
dueling in Virginia, and if I had any 
instrumentality in breaking it up, may 
be the good Lord will credit me with 
it against the long column on the 
other side. I never saw Mr. Crockett 
again; long ago forgave him any in- 
justice he may have done me and 
charged it to the folly of politics, 
which besets us all at times, and hope 
that his life was happy, his death 
peaceful and that his future is as- 
sured.” 

By the spring of 1883 Wise had 
decided, reluctantly, at the urging of 
friends—especially his old V.M.I. 
roommate “Duck” Colonna, now a 
civil engineer with the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey—never to answer a 
challenge to combat again. He was 
vastly relieved his pistol had failed 
to fire against Crockett, for he was 
certain he’d have killed the man. 
When, therefore, the smoke-snorting 


Captain Page McCarty, editor of the 
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that lv is Pidienlous little poltroon and 
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|Hon's skin, Ot fur just what he is—the 
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Movanry. 


Wise had announced, “I 

wish it publicly under- 

stood that I will not fight 
a duel...” 


The last duel was with words 
between Wise and Page 
McCarthy, above. 


Lynchburg Campaign, reviled him 
choicely in that organ for his Read- 
juster/Republican beliefs, Wise took 
cognizance by a “card,” i.e., an open 
letter, to the Richmond papers. The 
code duello was, he affirmed faatly, 
uncivilized. It was also illegal. He 
himself had a wife, a houseful of 
children, a paying profession, and too 
much sense by now to risk any of 
them. He herewith renunciated the 
principle and practice of the code. 

Since everybody knew of Wise’s 
impeccable War record, plus his rep- 
utation as a marksman, and could 
scarcely assign him to the no’count 
class, his integrity went unchallenged. 
Hence this sprightly pronunciamento, 
which earned widespread comment, 
may be said to have established a 
small landmark in the social history 
of the Commonwealth. The Rich- 
mond Whig and State published it in 
their respective issues of March 5th 
and 6th, 1884. Patterson reprinted 
it in his The Code Duello in 1927. 
“It was probably,” said Patterson, who 
himself knew Wise, “the bravest act 
of his life, and most fruitful in its 
results.” 

As Wise had declared, in his Sat- 
urday Evening Post article of 1906, 
“I believe many people were waiting 
for somebody to take that stand.” 

He himself, after a distinguishd 
career, was buried amid pomp and cir- 
cumstance on New Market Day, May 
15th, 1913 in Hollywood Cemetery, 
Richmond. The news was carried in 
papers from Boston to San Francisco. 

And there were no more duels in 
Virginia. 
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,- tolling of church bells in Richmond on a 
February day in 1862 announced that “the Genius 
of Rich’d — William James Hubard was no more.” 
The next day, according to his daughter, Ella, “the 
very Heavens were frozen like hearts and all Nature 
was covered with a beautiful sleet that covered Rich- 
mond his beloved Home.” Discounting the filial 
exaggerations of this account of his death Hubard 
did possess if not genius, then at least an interesting 
and many-faceted character. Remembered in Virginia 
chiefly for his portraits, his life embraced three other 
careers: silhouettist, sculptor and munitions maker. 

Very little is known of James Hubard’s early life, 
primarily because he was sensitive about his origins 
after he became a successful painter. He was born on 
August 20, 1807, but his place of birth is uncertain. A 
family letter states that is was Whitchurch in Shrop- 
shire. The inscription on his tombstone, however, lists 
it as Warwickshire. Almost nothing is known of 
his family. His father’s occupation—whatever it was— 
apparently made the family move from place to place. 
Hubard’s brothers, Horatio and Edwin, were born in 
Hereford and the family lived in Kent when James 
began his career as a silhouettist. 
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Child prodigy, painter, sculptor and munitions 
maker during the Civil War, William James 


Hubard was a man of unusual talents. 


by Alexander G. Gilliam, Jr. 


There seems to have been some ill feeling between 
Hubard and his family after he left England. He 
rarely corresponded with his parents, although in later 
years he sent money to his mother. 

According to a biographical sketch which appeared 
in the catalogues sold at his silhouette exhibitions, 
Hubard’s talents were brought to light when his fam- 
ily, marvelling at his unusual attentiveness in church, 
discovered that he was observing the minister in order 
to cut his likeness. A Mr. Smith, who seems to have 
been some kind of local entrepreneur, recognized his 
talents and persuaded the Hubards to allow him to 
take James on tour as a child prodigy silhouettist. 

Hubard made his professsional debut at the age of 
fifteen in the fashionable resort town of Ramsgate 
where he took profiles of members of the household 
of the Duchess of Kent, including young Princess 
Victoria, the future queen. The Duchess was so im- 
pressed by Master Hubard’s talents that she wanted 
to have him in residence near Kensington Palace when 
the Ramsgate season ended. Nothing came of this, 
however, and Smith took his protégé to Cambridge 
and from there on a tour which led across England 
to Scotland and eventually to Ireland. The “Papyro- 
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W. J. Hubard’s watercolor portrait of his children, Ella and Willie, 
is now in the collection of the Valentine Museum in Richmond. 


tamia,” as Smith somewhat awkwardly christened his 
show, included not only “the Celebrated Master 
Hubard,” who could “cut a bust portrait in 20 seconds, 
without drawing or machine, by sight alone, and 
simply with a pair of scissors,” but added attractions 
such as “Elegantly Mounted Pictures and Back- 
grounds . . . together with 7 grand Oriental Paintings 
of the most celebrated views of North America, Taken 
on the spot by Eminent British artists.” All of this plus 
a likeness cut by Master Hubard could be had for 1 
shilling. Hubard was the star attraction, however, and 
drew attention wherever the Papyrotamia stopped. He 
was the subject of laudatory odes in Edinburgh and 
the recipient of a silver palette from the Glasgow Phil- 
osophical Society. 
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In August of the same year, Smith took his show 
to the United States. The “Hubard Gallery,” as it 
was now called, opened in New York and was an 
immediate success. Mrs. Smith wrote her mother that 
the first week’s receipts there exceeded those in any city 
yet visited. In the fall of 1825, the Gallery moved to 
Boston where the newspapers carried advertisements 
for the “Papyrotamia, or Hubard Gallery . . . a splendid 
collection of cuttings in paper,” to which were added 
the dubious attractions of the “Panharmonicum, a 
wonderful piece of musical mechanism, which, in it- 
self, performs a delightful concert on 206 instruments, 
and is allowed by connoisseurs to execute in the finest 
possible style, the most sublime compositions of the 
greatest masters,” and the “Head of the New Zealand 
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Silver palette presented to Hubard when 
he was 17, is now in the Valentine Mu- 
seum at Richmond. 


Chief Ohibo, preserved in a manner unknown to civi- 
lised nations.” Lines addressed to Master Hubard in 
Boston’s Columbian Centinel give an idea of the va- 
riety of types of cuttings on view at the Hubard Gal- 
lery: 

. . See the antique heads in classic grace, 

The Roman brow, the Grecian face, 

The lady, delicate and prim, 

The fop, most exquisitely slim, 

The politician, jockey—knave— 

The Dragon and St. George the brave, 

The Combatant armed Cap a pee, 

The mingled fray of cavalry .. .” 

The Gallery closed in Boston sometime in the spring 
of 1826 and nothing is known of its whereabouts un- 
til January 1828 when it opened in Charleston. It 
subsequently returned to England where it was active 
as the “Hubard Gallery’—although its prodigy was 
now “Master Hankes’—well into the 1830's. 

Definite knowledge of Hubard’s whereabouts for 
the same period is equally scanty. A full length sil- 
houette of “Master Hubard . . . cut in paper by him- 
self” is listed in the catalogue of the 1826 Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy in Philadelphia. 
The artist’s home address is given simply as “London.” 
From the spring of 1826 until January, 1828, when 
it is known he was in New York, Hubard’s wherea- 
bouts cannot be pinpointed with any certainty—al- 
though he was represented by a portrait in the first 
loan exhibition of the Boston Athenaeum in 1827 and 
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his own portrait, by an artist named Hill, appeared in 
the same show. Smith and his protégé had a falling- 
out, probably in Boston in 1826. Whether the break 
was caused by financial disagreements or was the re- 
sult of an artistic maturity which shifted Hubard’s in- 
terest to oils and away from profile-taking in a side 
show atmosphere, is not known. The parting seems not 
to have been amicable, at any rate, and some accounts 
say the artist was abandoned after Smith had made 
some $10,000 off of his talents. In a letter written to 
Hubard in 1829, his mother complained that she had 
received false information as to the artist’s whereabouts 
from the Smiths. “But can I wonder,” she continued, 
“at any wickness from . . . one that could take a pride 
in such brutal cruelty to you my Dear James to leave 
you destitute after the many fair promises he made 
to me at the time you left home saying he would re- 
ward you according to your merit but has forfeited his 
word altogether . . .” 

Hubard apparently began dabbling in oils soon after 
he arrived in America. When and where he learned 
the techniques of painting is not definitely known. 


Hubard’s portrait of his wife, Maria, is 
now owned by Mrs. N. Walter Hubard, 
of Richmond. 
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However, as early as 1824, he was encouraged by the 
American artist Robert W. Weir, who gave him ma- 
terials and urged him to take up painting. It is thought, 
too, that he received some instruction from Gilbert 
Stuart. At any rate, his earliest known portrait—that 
of John Doggett, Jr. of Boston—was painted in Stuart’s 
Boston studio, according to a tradition of the Doggett 
family. Hubard himself, some years later, referred to 
a close personal acquaintance with Stuart. 

Hubard’s next known portraits cannot be dated be- 
fore 1829, when he showed a “Portrait, Amateur,” 
and pictures of two unidentified gentlemen in the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s Exhibition of that year. His 
address in the exhibition catalogues is listed as 
Philadelphia, and the engraver John Sartain recalled 
seeing him on the street in 1830 when Hubard board- 
ed at a house in his neighborhood. Sartain also re- 
membered that a friend of his told him Hubard’s style 
of dress “seemed to be studied to make him appear 
younger than he really was, and from stray words 
dropped now and then they guessed that he had es- 
caped from the thrall of some travelling showman.” 


This self portrait by Hubard is in the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 


Hubard. 
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“Toddsbury,” home of Maria Mason 
Tabb, who married the artist against 
family wishes. 


In Baltimore by 1831, Hubard began an active ca- 
reer as a portraitist, painting mostly cabinet-size pic- 
tures—usually about seven by six inches or twenty 
inches by fourteen. Among these was a series of con- 
temporary American statesmen, two of which—Henry 
Clay and John C. Calhoun—were shown at the 1832 
Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Although he apparently maintained his residence 
in Baltimore between 1830 and 1832, Hubard spent 
most of these years traveling and working in Virginia. 
His earliest known Virginia portraits—Dr. Philip Bar- 
raud and Ann Blaws Hansford Barraud of Norfolk— 
were painted in 1830. He was active in the Norfolk 
area from 1830 to 1832, but evidently had left Balti- 
more by 1833, when he is known to have painted sev- 
eral portraits in Gloucester. He worked in Williams- 
burg and Surry in 1835, and in 1836 painted in Rich- 
mond and at “Brandon” and “Bremo.” About 1836, he 
bought a house, “The Retreat,” which stood near the 
Long Bridge Ordinary at Gloucester Court House. 

Popular not only as a painter but also for his social 
accomplishments, Hubard entered fully into the 
pleasant life of Gloucester. He became particularly 
friendly with members of the prominent and num- 
erous Tabb family and fell in love with one of them, 
Maria Mason Tabb of “Toddsbury.” Maria’s parents 
were dead and she lived with her stepmother and her 
brother George who was opposed to any match be- 
tween his sister and the artist whose origins were com- 
pletely unknown. Hubard felt this keenly and wrote 
Maria, “I am so lonely a being and an outcast from 
the ties of Society. I have nothing. . .they look for 
money, I have only pride, they seek family and title, 
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A double portrait by W. J. Hubard, showing the 
artist full face and Mann S. Valentine in profile, 
with characters from Amadeus in the background. 
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I stand by myself.” Family disapproval notwithstand- 
ing, the lovers were secretly engaged and early in 1837 
Hubard left Gloucester on a painting tour in order to 
improve his financial situation for the coming marriage. 
He and Maria corresponded secretly, the letters to her 
being addressed through a Gloucester friend, James K. 
Dabney. 

Hubard went first to Edenton, North Carolina 
where he found disappointingly few commissions. 
“Edenton,” he wrote Maria, “is an unburied city of the 
dead . . . The people are uncultured natives or bad 
transplantations of rascally Yankees. Money is their 
aim and its theories compose their polite learning. They 
smell of fish from town to Country.” Norfolk and 
Baltimore were somewhat more profitable and a great 
deal more pleasant, though in the latter, he com- 
plained of the pressures of social obligations and the a- 
mount of money he was spending. Within a year, 
however, he had built up enough of a reserve for mar- 
riage and a long planned trip abroad. The wedding 
took place in Ware Church, which, along with the 
fact that the Hubards lived in Gloucester when they 
returned from Europe, would seem to indicate that 
the bride’s family finally was reconciled to the match. 

The Hubards took an apartment in Paris during the 
winter and spring of 1838 while Hubard copied in the 


Hubard’s portrait 
of Henrietta and 
Sarah Mayo, 
daughters of 
Joseph and Mari- 
etta Tabb Mayo, 
now in Valentine 
Museum. 
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Louvre. A delightful letter describing his first impres- 
sions of the city to Josiah Deans of Gloucester is the 
only surviving written account of this part of the trip. 
In August of the same year, the Hubards moved to 
Florence, where a number of American artists were in 
residence. There he became a close friend of Horatio 
Greenough and Hiram Powers, the leading American 
sculptors of the day. He painted a portrait of Green- 
ough in which the sculptor is shown posed in his 
studio with his favorite greyhounds. The delightful 
portrait of Mrs. Hubard reading by candlelight was 
painted during the European visit, probably in Paris 
where Hubard was greatly influenced by the styles 
and techniques of the 16th and 17th century Dutch 
painters. Raphael and other Italians of the High Ren- 
aissance appear to have been the main influences in 
his work after his stay in Florence. 

The Hubards returned to the United States in 
1839. New York, a “dollar and a humbug land,” wrote 
Hubard to Hiram Powers in Florence, affected the 
artist with a depression “that sickens his very soul and 
makes it creep within like a snail when his horns are 
rudely touch’d. I went to the galleries and oh trumpery 
O Moses. They look’d as tho’ paint had grown sick 
and art had a corroding malady. Some busts reared 
their pale faces wearing the emblem of fright that 
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Sketch of Ole Bull, made by Hubard 
and signed by the subject. 


would flit over the face of the lovers of Sculpture on 
beholding them.” The welcome that awaited the Hub- 
ards in Gloucester was somewhat more reassuring, 
however: “Our friends received us with open arms 
and those of my wife’s relations with whom I was at 
varyance met me cordially and obliterated ill feeling.” 

Although his family continued to live in Gloucester, 
Hubard began to make Richmond the center of his 
painting activities. In October 1841, he announced in 
the Whig that he had engaged painting rooms over a 
grocery store in Main Street. The expense of main- 
taining two households was too great, however, and 
after an interlude of nearly two years in Philadelphia, 
during which Hubard painted and studied and exhib- 
ited in the 1844 show of the Artists’ Fund Society, the 
Hubards moved from Gloucester to Richmond. Around 
1853 Hubard purchased a house in Grove Road, near 
the present intersection of Grove Avenue and Harrison 
Street, outside the city in the suburb known as Sydney. 
“Rose Cottage,” as the Hubards named their house, 
was close to the home of Edward F. Peticolas, the 
dean of Richmond portraitists in the 1830's and 40's. 
When Peticolas died Hubard acquired his house and 
turned it into a studio and foundry. 

Among Hubard’s Richmond friends was Mann S. 
Valentine, II, a successful businessman with literary 
and artistic interests, who later founded the Valentine 
Museum. Valentine lent Hubard money, bought a 
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number of pictures from him and encouraged him in 
various ways. In 1852, the young Italian violinist, 
Luigi Elena, was stranded in Richmond when his 
accompanist broke a leg. He became a friend of Val- 
entine and Hubard and the three decided to collabo- 
rate on an opera, to be based on a story by Valentine. 
Elena’s departure from Richmond ended the opera 
scheme but Amadeus, or a Night with the Spirit grew 
out of it. 

Amadeus, which Valentine published under the 
nom de plume of “Karl Valmann” in 1853, is a super- 
natural tale, replete with all the trappings of a Gothic 
romance. Valentine commissioned Hubard to illus- 
trate his book. The drawings, which were never pub- 
lished because of the expense involved, are highly 
imaginative and were greatly admired at the time. Val- 
entine recommended Hubard to Longfellow and when 
the poet expressed an interest in his work, Hubard 
sent him two sketches, one based on “The Skeleton in 
Armor” and the other on “The Footsteps of Angels.” 
The Southern Literary Messenger heard of it and ex- 
pressed its gratification “to learn that a distinguished 
compliment was recently paid by Professor Longfellow 


to our townsman, W. J. Hubard, Esq., the Artist. We 


Rough sketches for Amadeus, by Mann 
S. Valentine, illustrated by W. J. 
Hubard. 
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have long appreciated Mr. Hubard’s genius . . . and we 
are not surprised that his original style is beginning 
to acquire for him a wide reputation . . . We should 
like to see an edition of Mr. Longfellow’s Poems with 
illustrations from the pencil of Hubard. We are satis- 
fied that if worthily gotten up its appearance would 
mark a new triumph of American art.” 

At the time of his death, Hubard had in manuscript 
three books—one “on science,” an historical romance 
and a work “on his art.” All three were lost when his 
house was pillaged at the time of the surrender of 
Richmond on April 3, 1865. The book “on his art” 
apparently dealt with his philosophy of art and his 
teaching methods. The latter he proposed to test in 
classes to be held in his painting rooms at 11th and 
Broad Streets. These classes, he announced in a pro- 
spectus issued in 1852, would be conducted by “an 
entirely new system of teaching” which would discard 
the usual method of instruction by copying “which 
leaves the pupil as much in the dark as to a knowledge 
of nature and art, as if servile imitation alone was the 
aim, both of Instructor and Scholar . . .” The pupil 
instead would be taught “to use his eyes, hands, and 
understanding in a way tending to remove the awk- 
wardness arriving from that ignorance of nature and 
art, so common a blemish even in the best educated 
members of society . .. Commonly speaking,” he com- 
plained, “the Artist feels reluctant under any cir- 
cumstances to discuss an Art, which, to him is pro- 
foundly interesting, from the little interest manifested 
generally, and the still less information possessed upon 
the subject by the majority of even intelligent people.” 
The best known American artists were forced to study 
in Europe and “were obliged to remain till a foreign 
fame gave them consideration in their native land.” 

Hubard dabbled in sculpture in Florence with such 
talent that Greenough is said to have urged him to 
substitute it for painting as his main field of endeavor. 
Hubard did not heed the sculptor’s advice until the 
early ’50’s when, perhaps as a result of the great public 
excitement over the plans for the equestrian monument 
to Washington proposed for Richmond’s Capitol 
Square, he conceived the idea of reproducing the Hou- 
don statue of Washington that stands in the State 
Capitol. The idea became an obsession that was to sup- 
plant all other interests and bring him to financial 
ruin. 

Hubard proposed to make bronze casts of the 
original, even though casting was “somewhat out of 
my professional calling, but one [task] I considered 
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“An eccentric ... in a theatre,” by W. J. 
Hubard, in the Valentine Museum. 


a duty, inasmuch as circumstances rendered further 
delay inexcusable, and no one else seemed even to 
think about it.” In petitioning the General Assembly 
for permission to make the casts, he argued that the 
Houdon statue was the “only reliable likeness of Wash- 
ington extant. Fanciful and caricature representations 
of the Illustrious Patriot are flooding the whole United 
States and Virginia’s own towns especially, and indeed 
the very vicinity of the statue itself,” he complained. 
Stuart’s portrait, which “became quietly elected su- 
preme authority” because of the artist’s reputation, was 
especially misleading since it was painted when Wash- 
ington had passed his prime and his face had been 
distorted by a badly made set of false teeth. The Hou- 
don statue, on the other hand, was made “when Wash- 
ington was not only in his manly and intellectual 
zenith, but had in a moral sense become a phenome- 
non in humanity.” Finally, he concluded, “the statue’s 
location is one of great peril, standing as it does in the 
vestibule of the Capitol, and immediately beneath a 
badly constructed skylight, which on one occasion 
gave way by pressure of ice and snow, masses of which 
fell upon the figure.” The Assembly approved Hub- 
ard’s petition and passed an Act in January 1853 auth- 
orizing him the exclusive right to make reproductions 
of the statue for seven years. According to Mann Val- 
entine, the facsimile copies of the Houdon Washing- 
ton were to be merely a beginning. Hubard planned 
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Title page of Amadeus, drawn by W. J. 
Hubard for the book written by Mann 
S. Valentine, II. 


to sell these to the various states and then persuade 
Congress to appropriate funds for a colossal statue of 
Washington to be erected at Mount Vernon. 

Hubard originally intended to have an experienced 
craftsman do the casting of his reproductions, but 
after an unsatisfactory interview with Carl Richter, 
who had cast Clark Mills’ equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson, he decided to do it himself. The undertaking, 
however, was to prove ruinous for Hubard’s finances. 
The expense of setting up the foundry itself in Pet- 
icolas’s old house was enormous. He was forced to sell 
his property in Gloucester and continually call on 
friends there and in Richmond for loans, even for food 
and daily living expenses. 

The first casting was poured in July, 1855, to the 
accompaniment of patriotic airs played by Smith’s 
band and salutes fired by a squad of artillery under 
the command of Captain Richardson. At first, it 
seemed as if the casting had been successful. Accord- 
ing to an account in the Richmond Whig and Public 
Advertiser, the doors of the foundry “were thrown 
open, and there arose one loud burst of voices from 
within of ‘huzza for Washington!’ which was soon an- 
swered by Captain Richardson with five guns.” The 
paper concluded by saying that it would long remem- 
ber the scene and “love to remember as a bright omen 
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of Virginia; we shall honor Hubard, and glory in the 
thought that the first bronze statue ever made of Wash- 
ington, was cast in the Metropolis of his native state.” 
In spite of the patriotic fervor and the acclaim of the 
press, this first attempt and, indeed, a second try, pro- 
duced an imperfect cast. Finally on the third trial, 
which took place February 23, 1856, a perfect copy 
was secured. “All hail thou triumph of Virginia’s art 
and patriotic devotion!,” said Governor Henry A. Wise 
at the dedication of this copy at VMI on July Fourth 
of the same year. 

Hubard made five more copies. North Carolina 
bought one for the grounds of the State Capitol in 
1857 and South Carolina ordered one for the new State 
House then under construction in Columbia. The 
other three were not sold during Hubard’s lifetime, al- 
though he spent some time in Baltimore and Annap- 
olis trying to interest the State of Maryland in one of 
the castings. A seventh copy was made in plaster and 
placed in the Capitol in Washington, though Congress 
did not pay for it until after the Civil War. To Hub- 
ard, this was perhaps the most discouraging point of 
his life. He had given up a successful career as a paint- 
er to pursue what he felt was a patriotic mission, a mis- 
sion which it was apparent to him was not to be ful- 
filled. He was now deeply in debt and wrote his wife 
from Annapolis that he felt “for the first time a dread 
of coming home on account of debt and the conse- 
quent shame of it. I never expected to be placed in 
such a detestable position as I now occupy.” 


“Rattle Bone Dancers,” a W. J. Hubard 


illustration for Amadeus. 
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When the Confedrate batteries dpened fire on Fort 
Sumter in 1861, Hubard was in Charleston trying to 
interest the South Carolina Ordnance Bureau in a 
rifle and a “chemical compound” of his invention. The 
nature of neither is known, although Hubard and 
Benjamin H. Latrobe of Baltimore were experimenting 
with explosives as early as 1856. After Virginia seced- 
ed, Hubard converted his furnaces, which Governor 
Wise had referred to in his oration as being “now un- 
fit for any other operation than that of the fine arts,” 
to the production of cannon for both the Virginia and 
Confederate governments. He continued his experi- 
ments with gunpowder and his family grew accus- 
tomed to hearing the single explosions which meant 
that visiting officials were being given demonstrations 
of the efficacy of his powder compounds. On Feb- 
tuary 13, 1862, a series of explosions brought family 
and servants into Grove Road in time to see Hubard 
stagger from his laboratory, badly injured. In spite 
of the ministrations of several doctors, he died on the 
15th. “He was a good citizen,” an obituary lamented, 
“and a gentleman of varied accomplishments and his 


death will be regretted by many friends.” 


Letter to J. L. Deans, of Gloucester, 
from W. J. Hubard in Paris, 1838. 
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“She vanishes in the shadow of a re- 
cess,” another Hubard illustration for 


the book, Amadeus. 


Much of the varied output of Hubard’s life is avail- 
able to the public today. The largest single collection 
of his paintings may be seen in Richmond's Valentine 
Museum which has, among other Hubard items, an 
extensive collection of his correspondence and the 
illustrations for Amadeus. Many of these plus a great 
number of pictures from private collections were 
shown in an exhibition arranged in 1948 by the Mu- 
seum, which published a comprehensive catalogue 
for the occasion. The Virginia Historical Society, the 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, the As- 
sociation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 
the College of William and Mary, VMI and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia all own Hubard portraits. The 
Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore has several 
of his paintings in its collection and the cabinet-size 
portrait of John C. Calhoun, painted in 1831-32, is on 
exhibit at the Corcoran Galley of Art in Washington. 
Hubard silhouettes are harder to find and identify 
since the “Hubard Gallery” stamp appears on the 
backs of profiles taken after Master Hubard left Mr. 
Smith as well as during his tenure at the Gallery. Of 
the three bronze casts of the Houdon Washington 
sold after Hubard’s death, one is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, another is in St. Louis 
and the third at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Nothing, not even the formulae for his various “chem- - 
ical compounds,” remains as tangible evidence of his 
final career as a munitions maker. 
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GILES COUNTY CHILDHOOD 


Among its memories are mint along the branch, herbs 
drying in the attic, the call for water from the fields, 


driving the cows home, reading the Bible by lamplight. 


by Lula P. Givens 


my mother had no formal education and 
had never opened a botany book, she was well-ac- 
quainted with wild plants. They were trusted friends; 
and sometimes, even, treacherous foes. From her I 
early learned the names and uses of many plants. 
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The gray-green leaves of the mullein spread out 
from a central stalk which had yellow flowers at the 
top. The leaves of this plant, used as a poultice, re- 
duced swellings. A syrup brewed from it and sweet- 


ened was a good remedy for a stubborn cough. I sold 
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the velvety leaves across an imaginary dry-goods coun- 
ter for dolls’ dresses. 

Mint grew along the banks of the branch, running 
through our pasture. Their dark green pointed leaves 
were clean and cool-looking. They stood out like aristo- 
crats among the plebeian weeds. Food could be col- 
ored or flavored with mint. Straight from the spring 
house and floating on a glass of lemonade, mint made 
it cooler-looking and more appetizing. 

My mother would gather herbs and plants and hang 
them in the attic for medicinal purposes and winter 
bouquets. The pennyroyal, which we gathered in the 
hot, dry fields late in August, was small and insignifi- 
cant-looking, but it was my mother’s favorite for mak- 
ing a kind of tea, which was especially good for certain 
aches and pains. 

My mother made another kind of tea for colds and 
the old grippe. This was made from catnip with its 
tiny blue flowers and distinct odor. This tea soothed 
a baby’s small tummy and made him sleep with the 
abandon of a kitten. ; 


An old photograph of a team of work 
horses used on the Porterfield farm, 
Giles County. 
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Mrs. Josephine Williams Porterfield 
stimulated her children’s interest in 
\ plants and animals. 


Roots of sassafras were washed and boiled slowly. 
The resulting brew had tonic value similiar to that of 
sulphur and molasses. 

The vermifuge, which grew by the barnyard fence, 
when rubbed in the hand gave off a pungent, acrid 
smell which tickled the nostrils. It was considered a 
sure cure for worms. 

Other plants which we gathered for greens in the 
early spring were watercress along the little streams, 
dry-land cress in the open fields, plantain, mustard, 
dandelion, narrow dock, speckled beet, lamb’s quarter, 
and many others. Cooked with streaked meat, and 
served with hard-boiled eggs and vinegar, greens 
made an appetizing dish to be served with cornbread, 
young onions, and fresh buttermilk. 

We could eat the leaves of the poke, but in mid- 
summer and early fall, we had to remember that the 
reddish-purple berries, in their grape-like bunches, 
were poisonous. 

In early spring, my brothers would sometimes bring 
into the kitchen a lamb or two, cold and stiff, and ap- 
parently lifeless. They had eaten laurel, or ivy. 
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Mother wrapped them in old quilts or pieces of 
blankets and put hot bricks around them. She pried 
apart their clenched teeth and poured sweet milk 
down their throats. Presently, they would “come to” 
and, with much tail-wagging and loud baaing, be as 
playful as ever. 

But if they had eaten very much of the laurel, or 
ivy, or if my brothers had been over-long in finding 
them, my mother’s efforts were of no avail, and the 
little lambs remained stiff and lifeless. It was hard to 
believe that a plant with the glossy leaves and cup- 
like blossoms of ivy could produce a fatal poison for 
a lamb. 


Queen Anne’s Lace is always associated in my mind 
with harvest time. That was a time when everybody 
had to pitch in, for wind or rain could destroy a crop 
in a very few minutes. It was my job to carry water to 
the workhands when waves of heat would be shim- 
mering above the field. Wheat was cut with a cradle- 
scythe, and “cradling” wheat was a backbreaking job 
which required skill as well as strength. Certain men 
in the community were good at this. One would start 
cradling a swath through the ripe, heavy-headed grain. 
After he had gone several yards, another would start 
a second swath. 


Pupils of the one-room school attended by the author. Lula is shown 
among her classmates, fifth from the left in the middle row. 


On the high dry banks of the branch near the apple 
trees, where bull grass and sourdock grew vigorously 
and in great profusion, there was a colony of tall 
branchy plants with a flower head similiar to Queen 
Anne’s Lace except that the flowerets were much 
coarser and greenish-yellow instead of white. This was 
wild parsnip. “It’s poisonous; so leave it alone,” said 
my mother. Years later I learned that Socrates’ death 
cup was made of poison hemlock, the same or a close 
relative of our wild parsnips on the orchard’s edge. 
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I watched the billowing waves of wheat go down 
before the sharp scythes. Mixed with it was Queen 
Anne’s Lace. I bemoaned the fact that it had to be cut. 
My brothers and the other harvesters scoffed at that. 
“That old yarrow” they would say, “It’s just an old 
weed, ruining everything.” 

I'd hardly get to the house from the field before I'd 
hear the long-drawn-out call, “Wa-ter-r . . . Wa-ter-r!” 
I'd wait awhile, dreading the long trip back in the 
sun. When the call came a second time,I’d get a buck- 
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et , fill it with water from the spring, and go down 
the lane again. I was small. The bucket of water was 
heavy and though I tried to walk carefully, the water 
would slosh over my legs and feet. The men would 
slosh the water on their faces as well as drink it, which 
meant more water for me to carry. 

The wheat heads had long beards that rasped my 
fingers like sandpaper. The dewberry vines scratched 
my bare legs. The berries were too hot to eat with 
pleasure. Perhaps a snake slithered across the path 
ahead of me. From across the meadow came the sweet, 
dew-wet whistle of the bobwhite. If I should cross the 


the trailing arbutus . . . its blossoms as fragile and 
pinky-white as the fingers of a newborn babe. 

The puccoons were early comers, too. About Easter 
time when the woods were still bare and brown, the 
puccoons pushed their way through the leafy mold. 
Each plant’s bud had a leaf for a shield from injury 
and cold until the flower opened in full bloom above 
it. Their beauty, though, did not last long. They 
were as evanescent as the snow which they resembled 
and which sometimes drifted beside them. When I 
gathered the puccoons, they wilted almost immediately, 
staining my hands with a deep vermilion. 


The author went through the 7th grade 
at Rocky Sink School and later spent 
two years teaching in the school. 


meadow to the spot from which he called, I knew that 
bobwhite and his mate would fly away and the babies 
hide their brown and yellow fluff securely from my 
sight. 

It seemed an unkind world, indeed, in which thirsty 
men, slithering snakes, and flown birds sought my un- 
happiness. Only the Queen Anne’s Lace nodded their 
flat-topped lacy umbrellas promising the enchantment 
of shade and play. 

There were other plants that I remember for their 
beauty. I have raked aside the snow of early spring, and 
under wind-fallen branches and decayed leaves found 
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Indians were supposed to have used the juice of the 
puccoons for war paint, according to my mother’s leg- 
end. My childish imagination peopled the shadowy 
forest with the dark forms of the warriors coming for 
the roots of the puccoons. 

I remember the wild roses running riot on a sunny 
slope, blowsy and wanton! Purple morning-glories with 
the dew on their trumpet-shaped blossoms! Surely no 
purple so gorgeous had the Tyrian Kings. 

White clover grew in the yard. It grew in fields and 
patches all over the farm for that matter. It was faint- 


ly scented, and alive with honeybees. Honeybees 
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which buzzed with a smug air, “We must be about our 
business. We can’t be bothered with you.” They chose 
to ignore the small barefooted girl with the long dark 
pigtails who watched them often and intently. 

A spring flowed from under a cliff at the foot of the 
hill. In winter its bubbling waters would be so much 
warmer than the air that sometimes the spring house 
would be filled with vapor. In summer its coolness 
kept cream sweet and butter firm. 

A rill carried the overflow to the nearby branch. 
Along this small stream wild touch-me-nots grew in 
such rank exotic splendor as to completely hide the 
little rill. Their pendant, orange-yellow blossoms, 
gleaming like jewels in the plant’s vivid green foliage, 
attracted the hummingbirds. 

From inside the spring house where I would be 
helping my mother churn, I’d hear the whirr of wings, 
and see above the bright blossoms the vibrating blurr 
that was the hummingbird. 
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Lula’s brothers: Frank and 
Jay, at left, and Brackett, 


below. The boys worked on 
the farm. 


It poised above them like a tiny helicopter before 
burying its needlelike bill in one to get the nectar and 
insects there. I’d slip quitely out and catch it carefully 
in my hands. Feeling its heart throbbing wildly, I 
could imagine its fear; and feel something of its wild 
joy as I opened my hand and let the little prisoner 
escape to the freedom of the air. 

I remember yet how startled I was when gathering 
the touch-me-nots I got hold of something—an insect 
or bug—which jumped fiercely at me. I was sure it was 
a thing of tremendous proportions and vicious dispo- 
sition. My mother explained laughingly that it was 
a seed-pod “popping” in my hand; and that this was 
the flower’s way of spreading its seeds. It was this 
characteristic of the flewer which had given it the 
name it bore . . . touch-me-not. After this I got real 
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pleasure in touching the ripened pods to see them hurl 
their seeds like tiny bombs. 
Mother knew another name for this plant, too, 
which I thought very appropriate . . . jewel weed. 
White strawberries grew among the cliffs and rocks 
near the spring.The plants had washed down from 
the top of the hill near the pines or their seed had been 
carried from there by birds. They were a delight to 
find among their green leaves and had a smooth ba- 
nana-like flavor incomparable when covered with the 
thick yellow cream from the crocks in the spring house. 
Driving the cows home from the pasture field, I 
would come upon plants having an out-of-this-world 
look. The immortelles! They were creamy white, stem, 
leaf and flower! They were dry and papery-looking 
even before they were hung in the attic. They liked 
the acrid slopes where the broom sedge grew and stood 
out ghostly among their meeker neighbors. My 
mother’s name for them was “Life Everlasting.” 
Among the edges of the garden and the cornfield, in 
the open fields, and beside the little paths the wild 
asters grew. Their stems were small and unnoticeable 
in the summer. But when the fall days had come, they 
were loaded with tiny flowers; some white and some a 
heavenly blue. 


Lula’s mother taught 
her the names and 
wild 
plants on the Porter- 
field farm. 


uses of the 
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As we went around the hill to the schoolhouse in 
the bend of the road, the asters would be so heavy 
with dew and bloom that they would fall over the 
path mingling their blue beauty with the brown and 
yellow of the fallen October leaves. Their wetness 
would spread over my long stockings and my new 
school shoes. Their faint odor and the indescribable 
one of fallen leaves filled my heart with an ecstasy so 
deep it was close to pain. Here, at my feet, was all 
this beauty; ahead was school . . . where there were 
tasks to do; laughter; and play. 

My mother gathered the asters as she went about 
the many chores of the farm. She would pick and 
place them on the basket of apples or beans which 
she carried. Perhaps the wild geese honked their way 
southward or the chill of the later afternoon warned 
her of a “killing frost.” 

A look of sadness would come over her face as she 
held them, “Fare-well-summer,” she would say. The 
wild asters are commonly called that but I often think 
the words not only meant the name of the flowers 
but had a deeper significance for her. She was no 
longer young. Perhaps she wondered what life would 
bring before another summer came. Or perhaps she 
thought wistfully of the days of her youth when the 
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farm had thrived with the work and presence of hus- 
band . . . and the house had rung with the laughter 
and play of a large family . . . Children were grown 
now and husband gone. Only I was left small enough 
to walk the paths with her. 

Everywhere bloomed the goldenrod. Its pungent 
glowing beauty brightened every fence corner and 
roadside. Its cushiony fronds of gold and delicate 
green leaves were borne on swaying wand-like stems. 
It was bounteous host to all the nectar-loving insects. 
The legs of the pirate bees would be so heavy with 
this freebooter’s gold that it was difficult for them to 
fly away to the home-hive. 

The goldenrod was the very synonym of fall. Look- 
ing at its beauty in humble places even a child felt 
moved to fill well its own particular place. 

The plumes of the goldenrod could be dried in the 
attic. The seeds, spread broadcast by fall winds, would 
be food for hungry little birds when winter came. 

The cut corn, wigwam shocked, stood in neat rows 
across the field. It had pirate guests, too . . . the robber 
crows. 

They viewed me with inquisitive, resentful eyes 
as though I, not they, were the intruder. Sometimes 
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On a visit to the old farm today 
finds it little 
changed in appearance... 


Mrs. Givens 


my brothers would mutter darkly about “Poisoning 
those old crows. . .there won’t be any corn left to 
shuck.” But this dire threat was never carried out. 
They might get around to making a “scare crow.” 
This was done by nailing two sticks together in the 
form of a cross and dressing it with cast-off-clothing— 
the more ragged the better—because the autumn 
wind blowing in the tattered rags of the scarecrow 
was supposed to suggest an angry farmer making 
threatening gestures at the crows. 

Upon sight of the scarecrow, the crows were wary 
for awhile, whirring away on burnished black wings 
to the nearest fence or treetop where they held coun- 
cil of war. 

Presently they would return to the field and step 
about the corn shocks with a lordly air and much 
vociferous arguing among themselves. 

“Why not?” they seemed to say. “Are we not the 
children of the same Father? Shall we not partake of 
His beneficence, also?” Rightly, perhaps . . . for their 
depredations never seemed to affect the supply of corn. 
Load after load of long white ears would be hauled 
to the barn to be thrown into the corncrib. 

The goldenrod; the cawing crows; and the shocked 
corn, surrounded by the drifting fog of the meadow- 
field, filled my heart with satisfaction and security; 
a feeling that I had a special place assigned to me, in 
God’s world, that only I could fill. . .the same feeling 
which I had when given a part in the program on the 
Last Day of School. 

The sun went down behind the hill from which the 
spring flowed and the house and part of the small val- 
ley were shaded, while the higher slopes on the other 
side were still in the shining sun. 
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This was a pleasant time of day, “the cool of the 
evening,” my mother called it. The earth seemed to 
stretch and sigh. The men lounged about. The horses 
rolled and grazed, their bodies marked with dark 
bands of sweat where the heavy leather harness had 
rubbed. 

The cows lay close to the fence which separated 
them from their calves and chewed their cuds con- 
tentedly. 

Supper would be over; the dishes done; the clothes 
gathered in from the line, and perhaps sprinkled for 
the next day’s early ironing, to be started before the 
heat of the day. 

One last chore was mine. I would go to close the 
doors of the small hen coops to keep the hens and their 
broods safe from marauding animals. Each hen oc- 
cupied a single coop, shaped like an inverted V, with 
her chicks. At my approach, the young chicks would 
stick their heads out and peer questioningly at me. 
The mother hen would give an inimitable chiding of 
love and caution and they would scurry under her 
feathers again. 

Nearby on a patch of green and fragrant mint, the 
tendrils of the dodder twined themselves with a 
threadlike stem of clean orange color that twined a- 
bout the mint accentuating its green. My brothers 
regarded dodder as being in the same class as yarrow— 


... and her memo- 

ries of it keep alive a 

vanishing way of ru- 
ral life in Virginia. 
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a nuisance and a parasite. “The alfalfa is all choked 
with it,” the boys would say. 

My mother called it “love-vine” and knew a charm- 
ing little story about it; thrown across one’s left shoul- 
der in the moonlight, if a tendril of the love-vine grew 
on the plant it touched, the girl had the love of the 
one whose name she had softly said; if the love-vine 
did not grow on the host plant to which it had been 
tossed then her love was not returned. 

Seated by the table with the lamp lit, my mother 
would read from the Bible. When she read of Christ 
saying, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,. . .how often would 
I have gathered thy children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings . . .,” I remem- 
bered the mother hen and her chiding tone of love as 
she fluffed out her feathers to gather in her brood. . . 
every one of them. And Christ's love grew real and 
personal. 

Best remembered of all is the purple milkweed in 
the cleared new ground. I never see it or smell it now 
but time and place change. I see myself standing at 
the Milk Gap. My mother is with me, a pail in her 
hand. My brothers are bringing the horses in from 
the fields. A turtledove calls plaintively from the 
pasture field. The haunting fragrance of the milkweed 
is everywhere. The sun is low in the western sky. Its 
light is soft upon my mother’s gentle face. 
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A VENEZUELAN IN VIRGINIA 


Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, sent his nephew, 


Fernando, North, to be educated at German- 


town Academy and Mr. Jefferson’s University. 


by Jerry W. Knudson 


T. the young Venezuelan, the lawn at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was always the “plaza principal.” 
All aspects of student life in the United States pleased 
Fernando Bolivar, nephew and adopted son of Siméon 
Bolivar, the man who raised the flag of independence 
in five South American countries. 

Fernando Bolivar came to the United States in 
1822 while his uncle was still campaigning in Ecuador 
and soon to defeat the Spanish in Peru and Bolivia. 
Already Venezuela and Colombia had established their 
independence and Simén was earning his sobriquet 
as the “George Washington of South America.” 

Young Fernando grew up in an age of fear and vio- 


lence. Born in 1810, he was whisked away from Car- 
acas at the age of four when the fierce hordes of plains- 
men under the Spanish renegade guerrilla José Tomas 
Boves threatened the capital city. More than 20,000 
Caraquenos joined the exodus away from the doomed 
city, and they died by the hundreds along the road- 
side from exhaustion, exposure, and fever. 

Fernando Bolivar lived, although his father was 
killed in the fighting. His mother took refuge with 
Fernando and his sister in the house of a priest who 
defended them from a mob bent on murdering the 
Creole family. 

As peace returned to devastated Venzuela, Fernan- 


To the young Venezuelan, Fernando Bolivar, the Lawn at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was always the “plaza principal.” 
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This portrait of Bolivar hangs at the 
University to which he sent his nephew. 


do was apprenticed to a silversmith, and he later 
learned to make shoes. This was too menial an occupa- 
tion for the nephew of the Liberator, however, and 
his uncle sent him to the United States to be educated. 

General Carlos Soublette, one of the heroes of the 
independence movement, made arrangements for Fer- 
nando Bolivar to leave the country. He sailed from 
the port town of La Guaira in 1822 on the brigantine 
Meta, accompanied by the warship Vencedor. 

Off Puerto Rico the Meta lookout thought he sighted 
the Spanish war frigate Ligera, but it turned out to 
be a French merchant vessel. After eight days at sea, 
the Meta pulled into the harbor of St. Thomas where 
young Fernando stayed several months before con- 
tinuing his voyage north to New York. 

After seventeen more days at sea, the vessel reached 
Staten Island. The twelve-year-old Venezuelan was 
received by an American official on the island, where 
he also encountered his aunt Maria Antonia Bolivar 
de Clemente, who was returning from Havana to 
Venezuela. 

His aunt installed Fernando in a New York hotel, 
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and soon he was on his way again to Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where he lived in the home of M. Al- 
derson while attending the Germantown Academy. 

After five years at this prep school, Fernando con- 
sidered going on to West Point, but decided on the 
University of Virginia because “it had been instituted 
by that eminent patrician [Thomas Jefferson] in the 
town of Charlottesville and at a short distance from his 
country residence.” 

A friend also had decided to attend the University 
of Virginia “because it was the era of the Southern 
States.” Fernando was impressed by the fact that the 
plan of education at the University of Virginia was 
“entirely free, without obligating the students to study 
ancient languages nor follow any rigid plan of 
teaching.” 

Fernando Bolivar looked forward to meeting Thomas 
Jefferson, who though “rather ancient, nevertheless 
took an interest in establishing that free educational 
institution [where] the buildings were most beauti- 
ful and well disposed.” Unfortunately, however, Jef- 
ferson died on July 4, 1826, and young Bolivar did 
not register at the University until the spring of 1827. 


Young Fernando Bolivar came to the 
University of Virginia in 1827. 
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Simén Bolivar had hoped that his nephew would 
attend West Point, but he acquiesced in Fernando's 
decision, probably because he too was a fervent ad- 
mirer of Thomas Jefferson. 

The older Bolivar sent a letter of detailed instruc- 
tions to the faculty of the University, outlining how 
he wanted his adopted son educated. 

“The education of children ought to be always ad- 
equate to their age, inclinations, nature, and temper- 
ament,” the letter began. Then, as he listed them, 
Simon Bolivar noted the subjects that Fernando should 
pursue. 

These were modern languages, “without neglecting 
his own,” geography and cosmography, contemporary 
history, the sciences (because “they teach us the ana- 
lysis of everything, passing from the known to the 
unknown, and by this means we learn to think and to 
reason with logic”), calculus, geometry, statistics, 
civil engineering (“but not against his will, if he is 
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The “Washington” of South 

America had ties to the Vir- 

ginia of Washington and 
Jefferson. 


Fernando met Henry Clay 
who had defended his uncle 


Simon in Congress. 
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Don Juan Vicente de Bolivar y 
Ponte, grandfather of Fernando 
and father of Simoén. 


Fernando had dinner with Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams at the 
White House. 
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not inclined to these studies”), Roman law, “as the 
base of universal legislation,” and the rudiments of 
linear drawing, astronomy, chemistry and botany. 

“It is not necessary that he learn music, unless he 
has a passion for that art,” Bolivar noted, but “the 
morals of great religions and the practical conservation 
of health and life, is a study that no teacher should 
neglect.” 

The Liberator added, “The teaching of good cus- 
toms or social habits is as essential as formal education.” 

To this end, he recommended that his nephew read 
the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son, which con- 
tained “the principles and manners of a gentleman.” 

Fernando Bolivar embarked on this rather stren- 
uous regime with great enthusiasm. In his “Recuerdos 
y Reminiscencias” published under the pseudonymn 
“Rivolba” in Paris in 1873, Fernando recalled that he 
learned fencing and French at the same time from a 
former French military officer. 
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He spoke with nostalgia of the inns of Charlottes- 
ville where students ate, and still marveled that stu- 
dents were free to enter and leave the University 
grounds when they pleased, so long as they were in 
their rooms for the nightly check. 

A professor of mathematics gave Fernando special 
lessons in his home “without any remuneration, 
through pure kindness and pleasure.” 

At the University of Virginia, the young Venezue- 
lan formed a comparison of the northern and southern 
peoples. To his southern eyes, the North Americans 
were “stronger, peaceful, and persevering,” while his 
compatriots were “more vehement or impatient and 
more festive in temperament.” 

Fernando Bolivar was still in his first year at the 
University when the commercial house that had been 
handling his funds suddenly went bankrupt. James 
Monroe, then director of the University, offered to let 
the distinguished visitor live in the little brick cottage 
behind his law office, but Fernando sadly decided he 
must return to his own country. 

Before he did so, however, he had the opportunity 
to meet several famous Americans. He had dinner 
with President John Quincy Adams at the White 
House and noted later, “From that time I formed a 
high opinion of the future of the United States and 
of the superiority of republican institutions.” 
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It is interesting to compare this 
portrait of a younger Simon with 
that in the State Library, at right. 


He also met Secretary of State Henry Clay, the 
champion of Latin American independence and a 
warm supporter of the emerging countries to the south. 

The time came, however, when Fernando Bolivar 
was forced to leave Philadelphia for the long voyage 
home. Back in his native land, he served as secretary 
to his famous uncle until Simén Bolivar died on De- 
cember 17, 1830. 

Fernando Bolivar lived until 1898, when he died in 
Caracas after a brilliant diplomatic career. To the end 
of his days, however, he did not forget his young Vir- 
ginian friends and the impressive University which 
Thomas Jefferson founded. 

A portrait of Simén Bolivar was presented to the 
University on Founder’s Day, April 13, 1944, by the 
Venezuelan ambassador, Dr. Diogenes Escalante, on 
behalf of President Isaias Medina. Painted by the 
muralist Tito Salas, the portrait still hangs in the of- 
fice of the Department of Romance Languages. 

At the same time, a portrait of Fernando Bolivar, 
painted by the Spanish artist Francisco Borges, was 
given to the University. Both portraits were hung side 
by side in the Sala Bolivar, a specially designed room 
set aside in the Romanic Pavilion. The commemora- 
tive room no longer exists, but the University still re- 
members the nephew of the Liberator. 
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This portrait of Simén Bolivar (1783-1830) was brought from Peru in 
1827 by Captain William K. Smith. In 1875, his brother, Captain B. H. 
Smith, presented it to the Virginia State Library. 
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7. tongue, boiled chine, cold gammon, stur- 
geon, oysters and cider, boiled venison, pork griskins, 
souse, giblet pie, lamb’s head, cold mutton, stewed 
turkey, broiled shoat or squirrel with asparagus—these 
are some of the dishes that might have been served to 
anyone who took pot luck at “Westover” while 
William Byrd II, “Virginia’s most polished and orna- 
mental gentleman,” was the host. 

To his diary, kept in cipher, Byrd confided not only 
the squabbles and reconciliations with his wife, Lucy 
Parke, the books he read, his business and political 
transactions, his losses at cards and temptations by 
tavern maids, but also day-by-day and meal-by-meal 
the things he ate. 

Byrd had many fads and fancies about foods which 
made him exceptionally abstemious for his time. His 
addiction to milk, hot, cold, boiled or “warm from the 
cow” was not typical of his contemporaries. At one 
period he confined himself to a single dish at a meal 
and ordinarily he did not eat as heartily as the others 
at the table. On April 6, 1711, he noted, for instance: 
“Notwithstanding there were several other dishes I ate 
nothing but fish for dinner and a little asparagus.” 
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What kept that dynamic individual, 
William Byrd II, going strong seven- 
ty years? At least part of the answer 


was written in cipher in his diaries. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


It is a marvel indeed that this versatile, vigorous and 
ingenious man ever got time to record the intimate de- 
tails of daily living on a tidewater plantation at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Prince of tobacco 
planters, member of the House of Burgesses and of 
the Council of State, agent of the colony in London, 
colonel of the militia of Charles City and Henrico 
counties, nimble in politics, a devourer of literature 
in many languages, a student of law and mathematics, 
an eighteenth century rationalist with a streak of super- 
stition, he revealed his private life without reticence, 
in a cipher which was strictly off the record. But Byrd 
was not the type to have blushed over its deciphering. 
Apparently it served as a sort of phychological therapy 
and he studiously included all the passes he made at 
chambermaids and the times he cheated his wife at 
cards. 

Byrd’s diary, deciphered within the last 22 years by 
Mrs. Marion Tinling of the Huntington Library, is 
one of the most provocative and detailed sources for 
studying life in colonial Virginia, unique for the hon- 
esty and thoroughness with which it presents the in- 
timate daily life of the eighteenth century planter. 
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- The Secret Diary of William Byrd’ of Westover, 1709- 


1712—discovered at the Huntington Library in 1939— 
was published in 1941, but The London Diary, 1717- 
1721, which belongs to the Virginia Historical Society, 
was not published until 1958. Another Secret Diary, 
1739-1741, was decoded from notebooks at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and published in 1942. All 
three volumes are edited with illuminating introduc- 
tions and explanatory notes by Dr. Louis B. Wright. 
Byrd’s marital bickerings, his dreams of funerals and 
wanton cupids, his complaints of horseflies and mos- 
quitoes, tough chicken or dirty cards, his amateur 
medical treatments with fern root or ginseng tea—such 
details give us a kinship with his century which more 
formal documents cannot evoke. 

One cannot help but sympathize with the some- 
times hysterical Lucy, daughter of a celebrated rake, 
Daniel Parke, Governor of the Leeward Isles. She had 
many good reasons for her temper fits. William Byrd 
was a thoroughly exasperating as well as a fascinating 
man. 

Diet was a favorite theme of speculation among 
doctors in London in the early eighteenth century and 
Byrd apparently absorbed many of the current theories 
as he made the rounds of the coffeehouses there. 

Uninhibited and undiscriminating as were Byrd’s 
social adventures in London, his diary records a diet 
of infinitely more discretion and forebearance. In that 
period, “boiled milk,” “asses’ milk” or “milk por- 


ridge” were his standard breakfast fare. 


William Byrd II re- 
built “Westover” in 
brick about 1735, but 
the left wing may 
date from ca. 1709. 
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Byrd followed a circuit of the coffee and chocolate 
houses, with repeated references to eating “a jelley” 
or drinking “two dishes of chocolate” at such sociable 
spots as the Virginia Coffeehouse, frequented by Vir- 
ginia traders and London merchants, St. James's, most 
famous of the Whig coffeehouses, Ozinda’s Chocolate 
House, Garraway’s, famous for its wines, “the coffee- 
house at Richmond,” and Will’s Coffeehouse, Byrd's 
favorite resort near Covent Garden. 

There are frequent references to Pontack’s, a fash- 
ionable French tavern where the Royal Society held 
its dinners. On December 1, 1718, Byrd wrote: 

About 11 o’clock my Lord Percival called upon me 

and I waited on him to the Royal Society to our year- 

ly meeting. When we had chosen our officers we 


went to Garraway’s and from thence to Pontack’s 
where about forty of us dined and I ate some fish. 


As might have been expected of food during the 
English sojourn, the emphasis was heavily on beef, 
veal, mutton and lamb, more often boiled than pre- 
pared in more appetizing ways. Battered eggs was an- 
other dish eaten with great frequency by Byrd. He also 
ate pigeon pie, fricassee of rabbit “at my Lord Per- 
cival’s,” stewed crab, broiled chicken at Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s, rabbit and onions, roast partridge at Lord Dun- 
kellen’s, haunch of venison with “Mr. M-l-n-r,” roast 
capon, goose giblets with the Russian Ambassador, sal- 
mon, mackerel, lobster with the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll and a dish that sounds strange to us, “fried 
udder and eggs.” 
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As a member of the Council, William Byrd II often dined at the Governor’s 
Palace. On October 16, 1710, he recorded a typical day in Williamsburg: “. . . 
About 12 we got to Williamsburg. There I ate some cake and butter and then 
went to court where we were sworn in. Here we sat till 4 o’clock and then the 
Governor [Alexander Spotswood] asked most of the Council to go to dinner 
and I ate blue wing for dinner. Then we drank a bottle of wine and about 
eight o’clock we returned to our lodgings where I read a little in Greek.” 


On April 26, 1721, he noted: “The Governor invited me to dinner and I ate 
some pigeon and bacon. After dinner we drank a bottle of claret and then went 
to the play . . .” On various other occasions in the Palace dining room Byrd 
was treated to such varied fare as beaver, wild duck, tongue and udder, roast 
beef, salt fish, fowl and bacon, boiled mutton, cod sounds [the swimming 
bladder of the cod]. For historian gourmets, Mrs. Elizabeth Raffald, in The 
Experienced English Housekeeper (1778) gives directions for the latter dish. 
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On board ship, returning to Virginia at the end of 
1719, his seagoing fare does not seem to have been 
very different from that on land: boiled muttton, 
boiled beef, plum pudding, roast chestnuts, pork and 
peas, hashed mutton, roast fowl, “some duck very well 
dressed,” hogs’ haslet and hashed fowl. One different 
item he mentions is “sea-pie [a mixture of meat and 
vegetables in a crust] for dinner which the captain 
took the trouble to make himself.” (December 29, 
1719.) 

Back in Virginia, at his plantation on the James, he 
could experiment as much as he liked with his pet 
theories on nutrition. Incidentally, Dr. George 
Cheyne’s book on health was one of the volumes in 
the splendid eclectic library at “Westover.” 

Byrd rose early and diverted himself by reading in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, writing letters in French 
and Italian. Then he was ready for breakfast. 

Few would consider Byrd’s breakfast an exhilarating 
meal. Often he recorded that he “ate milk for break- 
fast, but the rest of the company ate meat.” A typical 
entry, of February 7, 1709, described his ascetic early 
repast, as well as a not very successful dinner: 

I rose at 5 o'clock in the morning and read a chapter 
in Hebrew and 200 verses in Homer's Odyssey. I 
ate milk for breakfast. I said my prayers. Jenny and 
Eugene were whipped. I danced my. dance. I read 


law in the morning and Italian in the afternoon. I 
ate tough chicken for dinner. 


Cipher entries in Byrd’s diary for Jan- 
uary 1718. Boiled milk is mentioned in 
each entry shown below. 
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Nov. 26, 1710, Byrd wrote: “Went to 
Marot’s to dinner with the burgesses. 
I ate roast goose for dinner .. .” 


There were, naturally, variations on the breakfast 
menu, but many were also single entries such as rice 
milk, a “dish” or two of tea, occasionally coffee, but 
more often chocolate, hominy, plum cake, fritters, 
chicken broth, mulled wine, boiled milk with rhubarb, 
milk and hoecakes, cranberry tart, baked pears and our 
own everyday breakfast mainstay, bacon and eggs. 
Breakfast on December 22, 1709, sounds rather jarring 
to the taste. “About 10 o’clock we went to breakfast. 
I ate pickled oysters and chocolate.” 

Anyone who has wondered what kept that dynamic 
individual going strong for seventy years can get at 
least part of the answer in the diaries—a high pro- 
tein diet. When Byrd was limiting himself to one 
dish at dinner, it was nearly always meat—boiled beef 
most often, but also roast, broiled, “hashed” and dried, 
hot or cold mutton and lamb, roast, boiled or minced 
veal, pigeon, venison pasty, roast chicken, boiled tur- 
key and oysters, roast rabbit, tripe, red herring, blue 
wing, partridge, salt crab... 

Byrd gave vegetables far less attention than meats, 
but asparagus seems to have been his favorite, if fre- 
gency of consumption is the criterion. Green peas, 
artichokes, rhubarb and “French beans” are others 
mentioned. On one occasion, he complained that he 
was “angry with Moll for neglecting to boil some arti- 
chokes.” Byrd ate “pease pudding” which might be 
the same as the “pease porridge” of the nursery rhyme. 

“I ate only four eggs,” he boasted on April Fool’s 
Day, 1740. The ways he liked his eggs prepared were 
stewed, battered and poached. 
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Byrd’s silver salt cellars, now owned by 


Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Hart. 


Byrd’ was in copy ‘of Dr. 
Cheyne’s book on health. 


The coffee break in Virginia certainly goes back to 
Byrd’s time. Although with him it did not always 
mean coffee, it did involve a relaxing interim at the 
coffeehouse whenever he was in Williamsburg. “I ate 
some milk and pears,” he noted there on July 27, 1711, 
“and then wrote more letters and some accounts. Then 
I sealed up my letters and I went to the coffeehouse 
and made my second breakfast at ten of bread and 
butter.” 

Among Byrd’s diet projects was that of eating only 
fruit or berries or something else very light for supper 
during the summer. Sometimes it was just milk, as so 
often at breakfast, or milk with strawberries, rasp- 
berries, apples, quince or cherries. There were oc- 
casions when he ate “nothing but sallet” or reported 
that he “ate watermelon and two nectarines and drank 
some canary after them.” (He had a spacious, well- 
stocked cellar.) Muskmelon was another of the fruits 
he enjoyed. 
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We can realize something of the wildness of eight- 
eenth century Virginia from the variety and fre- 
qnency of game which was served at “Westover,” in- 
cluding blue wing, snipe, sheldrake, venison, wild 
turkey, squirrel, rabbit and wild pigeon. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1712, he wrote in his diary: “. . .I ate some 
beaver for dinner at the Governor's and about 8 o'clock 
we went to the coffeehouse where I played at cards 
till 2 o'clock in the morning and I won 27 shillings . . .” 
On September 9 the same year he had “fricassee of 
possum.” 

On Sunday, March 19, 1721 he noted: “. . .Mr. 
Fontaine gave us a good sermon. After church I in- 
vited Colonel Hill, his daughter, and Mrs. Greenhill, 
Mrs. Duke and Colonel Eppes to dine . . . I ate some 
wild turkey.” A few days later came “hashed turkey.” 

There was much sagacity mixed with Byrd’s various 
dietary eccentricities. For one thing, he ate relatively 
little fried food. The little he did eat was principally 
fritters, bacon and sausage. Rarely are other fried 
meats mentioned. 

That quality and preparation sometimes left a good 
deal to be desired we know from various disgusted 
confidences to his diary. On July 28, 1709, he fussed: 
“I ate no good dinner because our mutton was spoiled; 
however, I ate some of it.” On March 20, 1711, he was 
grumbling: “I made an indifferent dinner this day be- 
cause Moll had not boiled the bacon half enough” 
and, again, “Moll spoiled a good plum pudding for 
which I chastised her.” 


Enough to keep this Byrd alive was 
prepared in the “Westover” kitchen. 
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Down in Williamsburg, Byrd ate roast goose with 
fellow Burgesses and drank “Virginia wine that was 
tolerable” at Marot’s ordinary, ate Scotch collops at 
Wetherburn’s, shared roast beef with Commissary 
Blair, drank coffee with the Governor and dined on 
tongue and udder, boiled goose with onion sauce, cod 
sounds (the swimming bladder of the cod) and on 
roast beef which “had been basted with vinegar to 
make it tender and good.” 

There are comparatively few references, such as the 
above, to cooking methods, except in the form of com- 
plaints about the shortcomings of servants, and few 
mentions of spices and flavorings. During the London 
sojourn, on November 16, 1719, he wrote: “About 
8 o'clock Mrs. B-r-t-n came, who is a woman of good 
sense; we all ate some oysters together and Sally [Cor- 
nish] gave me a nutmeg grater to remember her by, 

—a hint of that spice’s significance in the cookery of 
the time. One of the entries on sugar, of the next year, 
reports: “After dinner I went to beat the white sugar 
and then read some Latin till the evening.” 

Apparently what one ate, like manners and conver- 
sation, might give away one’s social status. “The boat- 


The dining room fireplace and marble 
bolection in the “Westover” mansion. 
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Byrd’s silver coffee pot is now at the 
Virginia Historical Society. 


wright,” Byrd noticed, “was affronted when I gave 
him pone instead of English bread for breakfast and 
took his horse and rode away without saying anything.” 
Perhaps because he was so much more secure in his 
own social position, Byrd did not scorn the lowly corn 
loaf for he wrote in March, 1710: 

I said a short prayer and ate milk for breakfast. We 

took a walk to the mill and then proceeded to the 

Falls where we ate some milk and pone . . . thence to 

Falling Creek, where we ate vension for supper. 

His roast beef, chicken fricassee and apple pie sound 
more modern and familiar to us than hogs’ haslet or 
cod sounds and udder, but we can feel most akin to 
Byrd in that same inexorable cycle which is with us 
yet, from roast beef to cold beef to “hashed beef.” It 
recurs again and again in the diaries as does that other 
revealing, if commonplace, entry: “I prayed and had 
coffee.” To a man of Byrd’s alert and practical, candid 
and darting mind, there was nothing incongruous in 
the conjunction. Food and stimulants for the spirit, 
the senses and the intellect alike this remarkable 
Byrd devoured—and with even livelier gusto than the 
strawberry and milk suppers at “Westover” or the corn 
pone for breakfast at Falling Creek. 
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THE TRIAL OF JOUN BROWN, AT CHARLESTOWN, VIRGINIA, FOR TREASON AND MURDER.—{Sxutcury py Porte Crarox] 


JOHN BROWN’S KISS 


The New York Tribune’s tidbit of journalistic license 
created a legend, cherished by writers and painters, 
until it was finally demolished by historians. 


by Cecil D. Eby 


yw morning of December 2, 1859, broke clear and 
bright over Charlestown. By nine o'clock it had be- 
come so unseasonably hot that doors and windows all 
over town were thrown open. But the door of the build- 
ing most observed on that morning—the brick jail at 
the corner of Washington and George Streets—re- 
mained ominously closed. 

Since the first light of dawn John Brown had been 
reading his Bible. Before leaving his cell, he had ample 
time to write a brief, businesslike letter to his wife and 
to prepare a codicil to his will in which he left, among 
other things, a Sharps rifle to his friendly jailor, 
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Captain John Avis. At shortly after ten o'clock he dis- 
tributed quarters to his fellow raiders with the remark 
that he had no more use for the money. Under the 
supervision of Captain Avis and Sheriff James Camp- 
bell his arms were pinioned behind him and he was 
guided through the front door of the jail. On the small 
portico of the jail he stood for a moment looking at 
the open furniture wagon hitched to two fine white 
horses. In it was a pine box which contained a hand- 
some oak coffin. Columns of Virginia militia, infan— 
try and cavalry, stood at attention along the street. 
Few male civilians and no women or children were 
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in sight. During the formal ride to ‘the field of corn- 
stubble on the edge of town John Brown sat with Cap- 
tain Avis on the coffin. From the lintel of the gallows 
hung a stiff halter made of Kentucky hemp. After dis- 
mounting from the wagon John Brown bid good morn- 
ing to several bystanders, mounted the steps of the 
scaffold with a curious alacrity, and presented his 
neck at once. A white muslin hood was placed over 
his head before Captain Avis adjusted the noose. After 
borrowing a pin from his prisoner, to keep the wind 
from blowing the hood, Sheriff Campbell guided 
Brown to the trapdoor. Clad in a black suit and shod 
in blood-red carpet slippers, Brown was compelled to 
wait for eight minutes while a detachment of Virgin- 
ia militia was rearranged on the ground. When all was 
in order, Sheriff Campbell struck the trap-rope with 
a hatchet. Before 1500 militiamen and 1000 civilian 
spectators, the body of John Brown was cut down some 
thirty-five minutes later, placed in the coffin, and con- 
veyed to Harpers Ferry, from which it was shipped 
to North Elba, New York, for burial. 


Such were the observable details relating to the 
passage of John Brown from jail to gallows. There were 
no demonstrations either of joy or sorrow. Idlers and 
curiosity-seekers had been kept at a distance by the 
militia. The execution of Brown was marked by a 
formality bordering upon an elaborate and dignified 


ceremony. Hysteria and sentiment were nowhere in 


John Brown and his 
counsel, sketched 
by Porte Crayon 
for Harper’s Week- 
ly, Nov. 12, 1859. 
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evidence. Yet only three days later Horace Greeley’s 
newspaper, the New York Tribune carried a fantastic 
unsigned report of the execution which for twenty-five 
years passed, among the credulous, as the genuine end- 
ing of the John Brown story. The most startling pas- 
sage was as follows: 

As he stepped out of the door a black woman, with 

her little child in arms, stood near his way . . . His 

thought at the moment none can know except as his 
acts interpret them. He stopped for a moment in his 
course, stooped over, and with the tenderness of one 
whose love is as broad as the brotherhood of man, 
kissed it affectionately. 
In the North the effect of this tidbit of journalist’s 
license was electric. In a single passage John Brown 
was transformed from a victim to a martyr. James Red- 
path, Brown’s first and most partisan biographer, in- 
corporated the passage verbatim in his book, pub- 
lished a few weeks later. Further, the Tribune leader 
was reprinted widely and wildly in other newspapers 
circulating through the North and West. Skeptics were 
converted to the obvious message of the piece; fence- 
straddlers leaped the fence into the abolition fields. 
Before the facts could be verified or denied, the dam- 
age was done. 

In Amesbury, Massachusetts, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier read the account of Brown at the Charlestown jail 
and was converted. Abandoning his resolution to have 
nothing to do with the Brown fracas in Virginia, 
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Journalists and artists invented and circulated the legend illus- 
trated in this painting by Thomas Hovenden. 


Whittier took pen in hand and within a week com- But let some poor slave-mother whom I have striven 
pleted his ballad, “Brown of Ossawatomie,” which was - free, 
first published in the New York Independent on With her children, from the gallows-stair put up a 


December 22. It was soon quoted, copied, and de- 
claimed everywhere in America by those who believed 


that with Whittier: 


prayer for me!” 


John Brown of Ossawatomie, they led him out to die; 
And lo! a poor slave mother, with her little child 
pressed nigh, 


Then the bold, blue eye grew tender, and the harsh 


John Brown of Ossawatomie spake on his dying day: face grew mild, 
“I will not have to shrive my soul a priest in slavery’s And he stooped betweeen the jeering ranks and 
pay, kissed the negro’s child! 
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The fable that might have died as journalism was 
thereby perpetuated as literature. The facts of history 
were powerless against the fictions of poetry. And the 
kiss which, according to one contemporary, “loosened 
the caste prejudices of the white-skinned and the dark- 
skinned peoples of America,” became almost overnight 
the most famous kiss in American history. Thousands 
went to their deaths in the war to follow devoutly 
believing it. Next to the kiss of Judas it became per- 
haps the most influential kiss in history. Even today, 
over a hundred years after Brown’s death, it must oc- 
casionally be proved again that no Negro woman and 
no Negro child stood anywhere near the steps of the 
Charlestown jail on the day of John Brown’s proces- 
sion to the gallows. 

Other accounts, with embellishments, followed. 
Redpath told his readers that the Negro woman had 
cried out to Brown, “God bless you, old man; I wish 
I could help you, but I cannot.” The fiery Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child, who earlier had engaged Governor Wise 
in a verbal duel over Brown’s imprisonment and then 
offered to nurse her hero following his “torture” by 
Virginians, plunged into print with a poem entitled 
“The Hero’s Heart”: 

The old man met no friendly eye, 

When last he looked on earth and sky; 


But one small child, with timid air, 
Was gazing on his silver hair. 


As that dark brow to his upturned, 

The tender heart within him yearned; 

And, fondly stooping o’er his face, 

He kissed her, for her injured race. 

Mrs. Child seemed to think the episode had occurred 
at the gallows rather than at the jail, but it is clear 
that she had no doubt that it had occurred at least 
somewhere. 

Painters rushed in where poets dared to tread. As 
we might suspect, the first three paintings of John 
Brown to be circulated nationally all used the encoun- 
ter with the slave child as their subject. Apparently 
there was in this scene a more paintable subject than 
could be found elsewhere in John Brown’s career. In 
1860 Louis Ransom, an upstate New Yorker, exhibited 
in Utica a mammoth canvas (seven-by-ten feet in 
size) entitled “John Brown on His Way to Execution.” 
What the picture lacked in artistry it more than made 
up in space, a fact noted by a contemporary reviewer 
who remarked, somewhat drily, “John Brown is six 
feet, four inches in height, being six inches taller than 
life.” But the scowling countenances of the Virginia 
militia (the one in the foreground costumed like a 
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Cossack and wearing a great villainous moustache) 
and the haloed head of John Brown were devices cal- 
culated to draw crowds in the days when abolition 
fervor was at its peak. Ransom pulled every stop in 
creating his masterwork. A mutilated and discarded 
statue of Justice stands in the lower corner. In the 
background is a militiaman wearing a tricorn hat bla- 
zoned with ’76, while at the center the Negro mother 
sits in a posture curiously suggestive of Greece rather 
than the South. No one could possibly miss the point 
of Ransom’s gigantic allegory. 

P. T. Barnum knew a sideshow feature when he 
saw one. By the summer of 1863 he was exhibiting 
Ransom’s painting at his Broadway museum. His ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times for the third week 
in May lists it first in his series of current attractions: 

At all hours every day and evening A VERY 

SPLENDID PAINTING BY LOUIS RANSOM, 

of Lansingburgh, N.Y., representing the celebrated 

JOHN BROWN, leaving the Charlestown (Va.) 


jail on his way to execution. 


The child Brown did kiss farewell was 
the jailor’s son, Edward Spaw Avis. 
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Cadet Edward S. Avis was graduated 
from West Point in the class of 1880. 
Was he aware of the Brown incident? 


Other objets d'art available at no extra charge were 
THE LIVING SEA-LION, LIVING HAPPY FAM- 
ILY, LIVING MONSTER SNAKES. But Barnum 
got more than he bargained for. During the New York 
Draft Riots he had to withdraw the painting altogether 
in order to save his Museum from destruction by the 
anti-abolitionist mobs. General Tom Thumb replaced 
Ransom’s painting as top-billing at Barnum’s Museum. 
The canvas was never sold. Currier and Ives made 
lithographs from it in 1863 and 1870, but when Ran- 
som moved to Ohio in the 1880's he took his colossus 
with him and finally bequeathed it to Oberlin College 
as an anti-slavery memento. For years the painting 
adorned the lobby of the recitation hall; then it was 
removed to an inconspicuous corner of the physics 
laboratory. In 1919 it was put on “permanent loan” 
to the Dunbar High School in Washington, where it 
remains today, barely remembered and deservedly 
neglected. 
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Eager to improve upon Ransom’s conception, 
Thomas S. Noble painted “John Brown’s Blessing” in 
1867. Noble was troubled by the thought that it was 
next to impossible to show both the face of Brown and 
the kiss at the same time; therefore he compromised 
by allowing Brown to put his hand rather than his lips 
on the child’s head. Despite the preposterous Bastille- 
like atmosphere suggested by the painting, Noble re- 
vealed better technique than did Ransom. The tur- 
banned Negro mother was apparently modeled from 
life—if nothing else was. The didacticism and the 
vindictiveness of Ransom’s work is nowhere found in 
Noble's. However, since it appeared during a period 
in which the public was heartily tired of memories of 
the war, the painting received some testy criticism 
from the press before it passed into oblivion. Today it 
may be found among the paintings of the New York 
Historical Society. 

Thomas Hovenden’s “Last Moments of John 
Brown,” completed in 1884, brought the child-kissing 
legend to its peak of public interest, set off a historical 
debate about its veracity, and then killed off the story 
entirely. Alone among the trio of painters who used 
the legend, Hovenden tried to reproduce the setting 
as it was. Although Brown’s likeness was not close, 
the jail, the militia uniforms, and the figures in the 
picture were authentic. Hovenden was an historical 
painter whose desire for realism overlooked only one 
grave detail—he failed to ascertain whether the episode 
really happened. And Hovenden paid for this over- 
sight. The painting set off a flurry of disputes in the 
newspapers. For once and all, the public wanted to 
know whether John Brown really kissed a Negro child 
before his ride to the gallows. In the heat of the con- 
troversy James Redpath admitted that he had based 
his information from the anonymous leader in the 
Tribune, which he had not had the opportunity to 
verify before publishing his biography of Brown. The 
legend tottered after this confession. But the evidence 
that forever destroyed the historical substance of the 
story came from an affidavit written by Captain John 
Avis of Charlestown. Avis, motivated by his desire to 
straighten the record rather than by animus toward 
his former prisoner, wrote succinctly: 


“. . . Nothing of the sort occurred. Nothing of the 
sort could have occurred, for his hands, as usual in 
such cases, were confined behind him before he left 
the jail; he was between Sheriff Campbell and me, 
and a guard of soldiers surrounded him, and allowed 
no person to come between them and the prisoner, 
from the jail to the scaffold, except his escorts.” 
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Even extremists could hardly gainsay the testimony of 
t the man for whom Brown himself had only the highest 
praise. But, as we shall see, John Avis nevertheless 

left too much unsaid in his affidavit. 
During the 1890's the story cropped up again, but John Brown kissed. 


Owen Carter made a good thing out of 
his reputation as having been the baby 


usually in a semi-humorous context. In 1899 a reporter 
from the Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican was 
dispatched to Charlestown to find the Negro whom 
Brown had kissed. He photographed and wrote about 
Owen Carter, a notorious chicken thief about Charles- 
town, under the caption: “Never Did a Lick of Work 
Since John Brown Kissed Him.” Thereafter other 
Negroes, scattered from Virginia to Kansas, from time 
to time presented themselves as the real recipients of 
John Brown’s blessing. But among the historians, the 
story was sheer apocrypha. 

However, the strangest epilogue must be attached 
to the case. It now seems probable that John Brown 
did kiss a child on the morning of December 2, but the 
child was white, not Negro. A letter uncovered at 
Cornell University, written by Charles Fulton, editor 
of the Baltimore American and an eye-witness to the 
events at Charlestown, tells the following story. As 
Brown was passing through the corridor of the jail, he 
met Mrs. John Avis holding her young son in her arms. 
He stopped to bid her farewell, and then kissed the 
child before resuming his march. This child was 


Edward Spaw Avis, then two years old. Doubtless 
Avis, who must have seen the parting between his OWEN CARTER, (OL OF THE CHARLESTOWN (W. VA.) NEGROES 
family and the captive, was not eager to publicize the 
friendly relationship which existed between Brown and aa 0 , : | 
his family. Certainly he did not mention the parting : SINCE HN BROWN KISSED HIM.’ 
kiss in his affidavit, and the family secret was hermeti- i Owen “Matter, of Chetiestown, W. Ve. Whom Ossawatomie's 
cally kept. Other than the passage in Fulton’s letter— the Gary and Admitation of - 
written only twelve days after the execution—there has 
toh Vim ont | tourists ané the veneration and free will 
been no leak in the story. 
speculate about the effect of Brown’s kiss upon Edward & 
Avis. Did he know his relationship to the famous iz 
dramatic practice bas become master. This is 
legend? Or did his parents never tell him the truth | The can ent 
about what occurred in the corridor of the jail? If the Set ot woman's or 
Avis knew th h. h tale | the far Went Virginia 
younger Avis knew the truth, he gave no sign of it. Se oe 
: trees east y shadows across 
He grew up to become a West Pointer (class of 1880) poeple? | pasture and fertile meadow, Owen 
and a professional soldier with service in the West and | 
P these | umsing hearth and prepares for becrative 
Right's prow! emong the hen roosts of bie 


South. In 1904 he died at Dahlonega, Georgia, with ; =. 
the rank of captain of infantry. With his death dis- marine 
oL hich | his fourteen tittle black hetregt-law as 
appeared forever the possibility of afirming or denying 
his connection with John Brown’s passage to the gal- 
lows. The legend, too, is dead—or nearly so. It stands 
as proof of the strange manner in which history is 
sometimes made, unmade, and remade. 
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